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THE RELATION OF THE PHYSICIAN TO THE PURITY 
OF THE ARTICLES USED IN PRESCRIPTIONS. 


There is in existence a work, entitled the “‘United States 
Dispensatory,” which is assumed to be the standard upon which 
physicians base their doses of remedies, and from which the 
dispenser derives his formule for the manufacture of the arti- 
cles prescribed. It contains the elements of chemical manu- 
facture and materia medica, and is the only guide which the 
pharmaceutist of the United States should recognize. 

Since the war has brought its heavy taxations, the tendency 
to adulterate everything, not only in food but also in medicine, 
has more and more increased. The higher the price, the 
greater the temptation. 

For several years past, we have met in commerce with spirits 
of nitre of a perfectly limpid, colorless appearance, totally at 
variance with the description of the pharmacopteia. For in- 
stance, this authority says: “it should be a pale yellow volatile 
liquid, of fragrant, etherial odor, and pungent, aromatic taste. 
Its officinal gravity is .837, and when heated, by means of a 
water bath, the sweet spirits of nitre begins to boil at 145°.” 

Dr. Edward R. Squibb, of New York, has examined samples 
of commercial spirits of nitre, and found them to contain the 
nitric ether in the following proportion: four, between 1 and 
2 per cent, and one under 1 per cent, while the standard laid 
down by the U.S.P. says, there should be present at least 4,8, 
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per cent. Here we have a sad display of the deficiency of 
strength in some of these handsome, clear preparations, which 
are sold wholesale over the country. 

But the absence of the full proportion of ether is not their 
only means of adulteration, they can so handsomely balance, 
with water and alcohol, the specific gravities, that it shail pre- 
serve the specific gravity of the Pharmacopeia and, perhaps, not 
have one-fourth of its remedial agent—the hyponitrous ether— 
present. So far, we physicians have to contend, in reference to 
this one article. 

Again, take another article—chloroform. No one article in 
the Pharmacopeeia should be more jealously guarded against 
adulteration, and yet, on account of the immense amount of 
material consumed to procure a small amount of chloroform— 
100 ths. of chloride of lime producing but 5 to 6 tbs. of chloro- 
form ; it is subject, also, to adulteration. So very impure is the 
chloroform that we usually procure from commerce, (excepting 
that purified by Dr. Squibb and Dr. Duffield,) that the United 
States Dispensatory has placed on the primary list the chloro- 
formum purificatum. Dr. Squibb, of New York, has already 
called the attention of the profession to the danger of using 
impure chloroform, and a pure article made by Dr. Duffield, of 
Detroit, and tried and used by Prof. Gunn, went begging for 
purchasers for three years, because it could not be afforded at 
the price of the impure article. 

It will not do for the physician to calculate upon ordinary 
commercial strengths, as occasionally he may find his prescrip- 
tions will be put up with the genuine article and trouble, there- 
fore, will result, as his dose was based not on a strong article, 
but upon the commercial article. The druggist has become, in 
our country, a strictly commercial man, discarding, in most 
cases, science, and operating with drugs solely with an eye to 
pecuniary profit. There are very few among our Western 
pharmacists who have ever had a chemical education and who 
are, therefore, competent to test articles, as regards their pu- 
rity. How is such a person able to tell whether his Dover’s 
powders are made from opium containing 12,4,°, per cent of 
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morphia, or from leached opium, containing less than 1 per 
cent of the alkaloid. Our American law does not recognize a 
‘State Board of Examination,” such as exists in Prussia and 
Bavaria, and before which the apothecary must pass examina- 
tion before he is recognized as fit for dispensing medicines. 

Our sole remedy or control in this matter lies with the phy- 
sician. It is useless to try and educate a pharmacist after he 
is immersed in business and laden with business cares. He 
cannot take time then to study up chemical principles and 
means of detection, and attend to the sales of his store too. 

The physician, on the other hand, has a perfect control of 
this matter; he sees very quickly whether the fluid extract 
verat. viride is doing service in a case of pneumonia or of acute 
bronchitis, by the reduction of the pulse; he knows whether he 
is getting the effect of the conium or hyoscyamus, by the state 
of the patient, dilatation of the pupil, ete. It isa mistaken 
idea that some physicians have of generosity, in excusing igno- 
rance on the part of druggists, as if this very ignorance de- 
tracted from the moral culpability of selling adulterated drugs. 
It is looked upon as terrible if a patient dies from an overdose 
of medicine—he is poisoned; but should the medicine be not 
fully up to the requirement of the Pharmacopeeia, and the phy- 
sician, losing time in getting the effects of the medicine, finds 
the disease has passed from the critical state into the fatal ter- 
mination, should not the remedy and its dispenser be held ac- 
countable for the death which could have been avoided had the 
medicine been full strength? 

Let the profession wake up to this fact and test in their prac- 
tice the preparations of the market, take men who are reliable 
in conscience as well as in science, and compel these apotheca- 
ries to reject every inert preparation, substituting those which 
show their therapeutic power in their hands. 

It would not be long before this influence, emanating from 
the Faculty, would pass beyond the retailer, to the wholesaler, 
and better classes of goods, drugs of the first quality, could be 
found in every store, and empiricism and kindred delusions be 
driven from our midst, and the science of medicine, upheld by 
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conscientious efforts in her collateral departments, will advance 
steadily to the goal she is now striving to reach—the ameliora- 
tion and exaltation of the human race.—[ Com. 


RETENTION OF URINE FROM STRICTURE--PERINEAL 
SECTION BY A. J. BAXTER, M.D., CHICAGO-- 
RECOVERY. 


Reported by P. Curran, M.D. 


George B., et. 35, residing in Chicago, a robust man, of an 
apparently good constitution, states that 17 years ago he had 
clap; then used strong injections, and about a year and a-half 
afterwards felt annoyance from stricture; was treated with bou- 
gies with benefit. He had clap several times since. 

In the spring of 1867, the stricture became so closed that 
there was almost an impossibility of passing the least urine. 
He was 24 hours in this condition, when his state became dan- 
gerous and, to him, intolerable. The necessity of an operation 
being urgent, Dr. MacDonald, his physician, referred him to 
Dr. Baxter, for the purpose of having the operation of perineal 
section performed. All agreed as to its necessity. Dr. Bax- 
ter, accompanied by Prof. Freer, undertook to perform Syme’s 
operation, as the only thing to be done under the circumstances. 
Dr. MacDonald administered chloroform, and the writer wit- 
nessed the operation. The principal difficulty was the impossi- 
bility of passing even the smallest bougie, which might serve for 
a guide. However, a sound was passed into the urethra, as far 
as it would go, and then Dr. B. cut through the perineum until 
he touched the end of the sound, thence he advanced the scal- 
pel along the urethra, being followed by the sound, until he cut 
through the seat of the stricture. This required no small de- 
gree of skill, as he had nothing to guide him but his judgment. 
The insertion of a bougie through the wound determined the 
success of the operation. A catheter relieved the bladder, and 
rescued the man from imminent danger. The patient recovered 
very rapidly, and is now in perfect health, A No. 8 bougie 
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passes through the former seat of stricture with comparative 
ease. 


CARBOLIC ACID. 
By Wi.1aM Lirtie, M.D., Chicago. 

Within the last few years the attention of the medical pro- 
fession has been frequently called to the antiseptic and thera- 
peutic properties of this peculiar substance. Lest some of the 
readers of the JOURNAL may not be familiar with it, I will state 
what carbolic acid really is. It is one of the products of the 
distillation of coal-tar oil. Ifa portion of crude coal-tar oil be 
placed in a retort furnished with a thermometer, and the por- 
tion which distils over between the temperatures of 300° and 
400° F., collected and mixed with a strong solution of caustic 
potash, and allowed to stand for some time, a whitish, pasty 
mass is obtained, which, when acted upon by water, is resolved 
into a light oil and a heavier alkaline liquid. If the latter be 
drawn off and neutralized by hydrochloric acid, carbolic acid 
will be disengaged, in an impure state, in the form of oil. By 
distilling from chloride of calcium, to remove any remaining 
particles of water, and exposing the distillate to a low tempera- 
ture, carbolic acid congeals in the form of long, colorless, pris- 
matic crystals, which melt at 35° C., to an oily liquid, boiling 
at 180° C., and resembling, in many particulars, creosote. It 
is deliquescent, attracts moisture from the atmosphere, and 
quickly becomes liquid, and continues so at moderate tempera- 
tures. It is known by the names, carbolic acid, phenic acid, 
phenol, phenic alcohol, and the hydrate of phenyle. 

It was discovered by Runge, in 1834, who gave it the name 
carbolic acid. It possesses remarkable powers as an antiseptic. 
Most of the disinfecting powders now in use are nothing more 
than a mixture of carbolic acid and plaster of Paris. It is the 
opinion of some that this acid is capable of absorbing offensive 
gases of putrefaction, but a number of experiments show plainly 
that it has no influence over gases, but it prevents putrefaction 
and. thus obviates the formation of gases. 
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It has the power of arresting fermentation, produced by or- 
ganized matter, and also prevents its further development. Its 
mode of action is not thoroughly understood, but it appears to 
act by attacking vitality in some mysterious way. 

The experiments of Mr. Crooks prove, conclusively, its action 
on vitality. “Cheese mites were immersed in water, where 
they lived for several hours, a few drops of a solution of car- 
bolic acid, containing 1 per cent, added to the water, killed 
them instantly. A few drops of the solution was added to 
water in which small fish were swimming; it proved fatal in a 
few minutes. Water containing infusoria was placed under the 
microscope and a small quantity of a weak solution of carbolic 
acid was added; it proved fatal, and arrested their movements 
at once. These animalcules are almost constant attendants of 
putrefactive fermentation.” 

Dr. Lemar and other observers state that the vapor of car- 
bolic acid proves fatal to flies, ants and their eggs, lice, bugs, 
ticks, centipedes, acaria, butterflies, earwigs, woodlice, cockcha- 
fers, and other insects of their size. When such animals are 
killed with carbolic acid, their bodies resist putrefaction for a 
long time. During the past year, a solution of carbolic acid 
has been used in many of the medical colleges for preserving 
anatomical material, for which it has proved a valuable agent. 

Dr. Crooks had occasion to employ a variety of disinfectants 
during the prevalence of cattle plague in England, and found 
none so efficient as carbolic acid. 

The vapor is by no means offensive to the higher classes of 
animals, and there is comparatively little danger in handling it. 
Should a portion of the acid, in an undiluted state, come in 
contact with the integument, it acts as a mild caustic, but if 
rubbed or washed off, no inconvenience is felt. As a therapeutic 
agent, it has been most extensively used as an external 
application. 

In sloughing wounds, a solution composed of one part acid to 
forty parts of water produces the most marvelous effects: it 
destroys all fetor, facilitates the separation of the slough, and 
causes the parts beneath to assume a healthy appearance. It 
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seems, also, to have the effect of promoting the growth of 
healthy granulations, and of hastening the healing process of 
wounds. It has been used successfully in several forms of skin 
diseases, viz., lepra, tinea capitis, rupia, and eczema. It has 
proved a valuable agent in the treatment of hemorrhoidal af- 
fections and in fistula. It is a valuable caustic, it only affect- 
ing a superficial layer of the tissue to which it is applied, hence 
its use would be indicated in diphtheria and malignant sore 
throat. But carbolic acid has also been used internally, with 
beneficial results. One drop, given in the form of a pill, has 
checked vomiting when other remedies had failed to produce 
any effect. 

It has been highly recommended in cases of dyspepsia, ac- 
companied with pain in the stomach after eating. 

It has also been largely used by many eminent French physi- 
cians in the treatment of phthisis. A large number of patients 
in different stages have been treated, with the most favorable 
results. The mode of administration is as follows:—* Fifteen 
drops of the pure acid is dissolved in §ij. of spirits, and the 
solution mixed with 5xxxij. of water; this quantity is admin- 
istered daily, partly by the stomach and partly by the inhala- 
tion of fluids in a pulverized form.”’ 

Owing to the great demand for carbolic acid, it is largely 
adulterated. The article most commonly used for this purpose 
is coal-tar oil, but it can be easily detected. 

Pure carbolic acid .is soluble in from 20 to 60 parts of 
water, or in twice its bulk of a solution of caustic soda, while 
tar oil is nearly insoluble. Therefore, to test carbolic acid, 
we have only to put a drachm of it in a bottle, pour on it half a 
pint of warm water, and shake at intervals for half an hour, 
when the amount of oily matter will show the impurity. Or 
dissolve one part of caustic soda in ten parts of carbolic acid, 
the residue will show the amount of impurity. 
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RAPE.—WHAT IS IT? 
By R: P. Hunt, M.D., Chicago. 


Frequently, in reading the different journals, from all parts 
of the country, we find reported cases of rape. Now, Mr. Edi- 
tor, I wish to ask some of your many readers:—Is rape possi- 
ble? A strong man may violate a child, but can any man, of 
no matter what strength, violate a woman? Does not a woman 
who is raped, as said, more or less yield? Is not the passion 
which would cause an animal in the human shape, so much ex- 
cited as to attempt such an outrage, is he not, I ask, so excited 
that, before the crime could be committed, nature would invol- 
untarily relieve itself? 

Does not a brave and defiant woman always defend nerself, 
and also that which is dearest to her, her virtue? Is there 
nothing in the old Joe Miller joke, in which a rape was com- 
mitted by a small man upon a large woman, both standing :— 
“Oh! your Honor, I stooped.” Are there not many stooping 
rapes? Did not Queen Elizabeth exemplify this case well, 
when she was appealed to? ‘Hand me your sword,” said she 
to the officer. The sword was handed. “No, I only wish the 
scabbard; keep the sword.” The sovereign’s orders were 
obeyed. Queen Betty with the scabbard, the officer with the 
blade, she orders him to place the sword in the scabbard. At 
each effort to do so, the great Ruler of England would twist her 
wrist and move the mouth of the scabbard. ‘Why do you not 
replace the blade?”’ says Queen Bess. ‘Your Majesty moves 
the scabbard too much,” was the reply. ‘Well, if the woman 
had done the same, she might probably have been more fortu- 
nate.” Except by brute force, used by more than one, can 
rape be accomplished. Is not fright or willingness a necessary 
accompaniment? Is not rape like seduction, where one must 
meet the other. 
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NEURALGIA PRODUCED BY A FATTY TUMOR. 

Dr. Fisher exhibited a large fatty tumor, which he had re- 
moved from a male patient fifty years of age. The tumor, sit- 
uated between the upper portion of the left scapula and spine, 
was first observed seven years ago. The growth increased very 
slowly in size, giving the patient scarcely any inconvenience, till 
about four years ago, when quite severe neuralgic pain was expe- 
rienced in the left arm and side, and under the scapula. It 
was for this pain, especially, that the patient sought surgical 
aid. 

The removal of the tumor, which was attended with consid- 
erable difficulty, in consequence of its very deep attachments 
with the facial and transverse spinal processes, relieved the 
pain. 

Dr. Fisher reported the result of the post mortem examina- 
tion of Dr. Orren Smith, whose death is recorded on another 
page. 

Dr. Smith had suffered, in early life, from a severe attack of 
rheumatism, which resulted in serious cardiac disease, from 
which he suffered, more or less, to the day of his death. 

The heart was hypertrophied and dilated, its texture soft, 
and the mitral and aortic valves thickened and, insufficient. 
The pericardium was attached, throughout almost its whole ex- 
tent, to the heart. There was extensive adhesions between the 
lungs and thoracic walls. 

The liver was contracted, mottled, and uneven; the kidneys 
hard and contracted. 


PATTY DEGENERATION OF KIDNEYS IN PHTHISIS. 
Dr. Fenn exhibited the kidneys of a female patient, forty 

years of age, who had died.at the Cook County Hospital. 
The patient had suffered from symptoms of phthisis for sev- 
eral years. During the later period of her life, she had suf- 
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fered from disease of the kidneys. The urine was albuminous 
to a remarkable degree. The kidneys, exhibited, were typical 
specimens of fatty degeneration. 

RETINITIS ASSOCIATED WITH BRIGHT’S DISEASE. 

Dr. Holmes reported the case of a young man, from the 
country, aged nineteen years, who consulted him in reference 
to dimness of vision, which he had experienced during conva- 
lescence from asevere illness. From the description of the pa- 
tient, it appeared that the disease was typhoid fever. Vision was 
so impaired, that the patient could scarcely conduct himself with 
safety in the street. By simple inspection the eyes appeared 
perfectly normal. With the aid of the ophthalmoscope, the 
retina of each eye was shown to be in a condition of extreme 
congestion, being dark red, the vessels engorged, the optic 
nerve disk being absolutely obscured. There were a very few 
points of blood extravasated from the capillaries. The urine 
was found to be perfectly transparent, like pure water. Both 
nitric acid and heat precipitated a very large amount of albu- 
men, causing the urine to look like milk. There was little de- 
rangement of the heart’s action. The patient died soor after 
returning home. 

Dr. Holmes referred to four other cases of retinitis, compli- 
ating Bright’s disease, which he had before reported to the So- 
ciety, and in which the ophthalmoscopic appearances were so 
characteristic, that the diagnosis of Bright’s disease was at 
once declared. 

The subsequent examination of the urine and the course of 
the disease verified the diagnosis. 

In each of these cases there were the typical appearances, 
described in our recent works, and delineated in the best collec- 
tions of ophthalmoscopic plates. 

‘“‘These appearances consist of a swelling of the optic nerve 
disk, which is encircled by an opaque gray zone; this in turn is 
surrounded by a white belt, radiating lines of yellowish white 
spots being observed, external to the optic nerve, and minute 
patches of extravasated blood being scattered in different por- 
tions of the retina.” 
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In a majority of cases, a portion only of these symptoms are 
found together. 

The appearances described in the case, reported this evening, 
are perhaps-more liable to be found in the early than in the 
later stages of the retinitis. 

Dr. Hildreth stated that the fact, that similar appearances 
were observed in diabetes, might lead to error in diagnosis by 
means of the ophthalmoscope alone. 


INTRAOCULAR TUMOR. 


Dr. Holmes exhibited a singular intraocular tumor which he 
had removed from a male patient, forty years of age, at the 
Chicago Charitable Eye and Ear Infirmary. He had experi- 
enced, for two years, quite extensive dimness of vision in the 
right eye without any known cause, and without change in the 
appearance of the eye. 

Suddenly, in the early part of July last, he was seized with 
a most violent pain in the eye, which was so persistent as to 
resist the skill of his physician and impair his general health. 

On entering the Infirmary, a few days since, the eye was 
found soft, on palpation, exceedingly painful and tender, the 
anterior chamber being filled with blood. The diagnosis was 
uncertain. . 

Extirpation of the globe was considered necessary, not only 
to relieve the distress of the patient, but also to prevent disease 
of the other eye. 

At the lower and nasal side of the fundus, was a smooth and 
spherical tumor, about a fourth of an inch in diameter. At the 
lower portion of the fundus was the chrystalline lens, opaque, 
but round in size, and partially involved in the substance of the 
tumor. The lens had evidently become spontaneously disloca- 
ted, in consequence of the atrophy of the zonula of Zinn, and 
the dissolution of the vitreous humor. 

The iris and ciliary bodies were so atrophied, that the pupil 
was equal in size to the cornea. 

The space between the cornea and tumor was filled with a 
thick bloody fluid. 
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The retina and choroid were partially detached from each 
other, the latter being also detached from the scloretic. 

Dr. Lyman describes the microscopic character of the tumor, 
as follows :— 

The cells are of an oval shape, pretty uniformly resembling 
the pus-cell, in size and superficial aspect, but not presenting 
the distinct nuclei of the pus-cell, when treated with acetic 
acid. 

There are numerous minute fat globules, and plates of chole- 
sterine. 

ad 


Correspondence. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., August Ist, 1867. 
Epiror or Cuicaco Mepicat JouRNAL:— 

Proposing to write from time to time, letters containing ac- 
counts of the various clinics, ete., of this city, I commence my 
series with an account of a case recently brought to my notice, 
and which is of no little interest. 

On July 4th, I was called to visit Mrs. E. M., aged 26 years. 
Her husband informed me that they were married July Ist, and 
on the subsequent night he had endeavored to have connection 
with her, but found the hymen prevented. After this attempt, 
she “at once commenced bleeding from the vagina,” and this 
hemorrhage had not ceased when I was called to see her. 
These are the facts, as gained from the husband. 

I found the patient anemic, extremities cold, with body hot; 
countenance pallid; eye congested; tongue furred, white; pulse 
quick, but excessively weak; and complaining of severe pain, 
‘swelling’ in the belly. Upon questioning her as to her men- 
strual life, 1 found she had always been regular as to time of 
appearance, but the “show’’ had continued sometimes two 
weeks, and never less than one, during which there was a con- 
stant, but very slow oozing of blood. She observed that she 
had been “regularly unwell” two weeks before, and that she 
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was ‘‘confident that her husband had lacerated her,” thus pro- 
ducing this hemorrhage. I at once resorted to an examination, 
and found she had been freely using preparations of iron, as a 
local styptic. This, together with clotted blood, was all re- 
moved by sol. of sode bicarb., and then I found the cause of 
the trouble. Here was a hymen, consisting of a thick fold of 
mucous membrane, forming a complete circular septum, only 
perforated in the centre by a very small round opening. 
Through this opening, there oozed, slowly, thick, dark blood. 
This hymen was excessively sensitive, the simple application of 
a camel’s hair pencil giving exquisite pain. It was Impossible 
to insert my little finger through the opening, first, because of 
the extreme sensitiveness of the parts, and, secondly, on ac- 
count of the firm rigidity of the fold. The patient was now 
completely exhausted, and, having no fear of the hemorrhage, 
I gave her a full anodyne, and left her until 

July 5th, when I found her calmed, and her pulse stronger, 
with the bleeding as yesterday. I now put her under the in- 
fluence of an anesthetic, and even now I was unable to insert 
any finger but my little one, and this with only the greatest 
exertion. On introducing my finger, blood flowed freely. I 
now divided the hymen in seven distinct points, and then intro- 
ducing one finger at a time, I succeeded in inserting three, 
when I broke up the septum thoroughly. The blood, which 
had until now flowed sluggishly, came forth with a gush, offen- 
sive, dark, and grumous. ‘The parts having been washed freely, 
and the sudden flow of blood subsided, I applied a dressing of 
equal parts of equal parts of olive oil and lime-water, and gave 
the patient a grain of opium. At night I found her free from 
pain, having slept quietly for three hours. The hemorrhage 
was scanty, but of a better consistency and color. Gave her 
another opiate. 

July 6th. Parts healing kindly; bleeding stopped; and sen- 
sitiveness very much lessened. Bowels costive; ordered an 
enema. 

July 7th. Bowels freely opened. Ordered an injection of 
cool water for vagina. Greatly improved. 
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July 11th. Parts healed. Introduced my three fingers 
without giving any pain. Patient walking about, well. 

This has been an interesting case, for several reasons, not 
the least of which is, that which shows that here was a patient 
with a slow and painfully tedious menstruation during her 
whole menstrual life—a space of twelve years—and during each 
period suffering very much pain, and having an offensive dis- 
charge of blood, all of which had been caused by this impene- 
trable hymen, and this hemorrhage which commenced after the 
attempt at coition on July 1st, was but her courses, brought on 
prematurely by excitement. To-day I saw the patient, and she 
says, “for twelve years I have never known four weeks so free 
from pain as those which have just passed.” She was taken 
“unwell the 27th of July, and remained so for three days, hav- 
ing a free discharge of bright blood, and have been free from 
pain.” Yours, 


E. R. HUTCHINS, M.D. 


Epiror or Curcaco MEDICAL JOURNAL, 

Dear Sir:—I notice that your colleague, and our distin- 
guished fellow-citizen and professional brother, Dr. Freer, in 
the letter which you have given us, verbatim et literatim, in the 
September number of the JouRNAL, alludes, though not in the 
most flattering terms, to the practice pursued by European sur- 
geons, in their management of joint-diseases, and draws some 
comparisons, which, though they might be “odious” to them, 
must certainly be very gratifying to us. 

We might deem the Doctor too severe in his criticism, had 
not others testified to the want of skill manifested by our trans- 
atlantic brethren in this regard. 

Dr. C. F. Taylor, of New York City, now in Europe, writes 
that ‘they are ut least twenty years behind the age in the 
treatment of Potts’ Disease, relying entirely upon the various 
preparations of iron and the recumbent posture” 
ment of this malady. 


in their treat- 


And that this statement will apply with equal force to their 
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management of joint-diseases generally, any reader of the Lon- 
don Lancet may safely infer, on perusal of Mr. John Hilton’s 
“Lectures on Pain, and the Therapeutic Influence of Mechani- 
cal and Physiological Rest in Accidents and Surgical Diseases,”’ 
published in that journal in 1863. This eminent English sur- 
geon advocates the employment of the recumbent position and 
absolute rest of the affected joint in all articular diseases, and 
appears perfectly satisfied with the result which must necessarily 
follow such a course of treatment—provided the patient sur- 
vives it all—viz.: complete anchylosis. 

What well-informed American surgeon, at the present day, 
relies upon recumbency in the management of these diseases ? 

Thanks to American ingenuity and skill, a better and more 
scientific method of overcoming diseased action in these cases 
has been discovered. With the affected part thoroughly pro- 
tected by suitable apparatus, the patient is enabled to enjoy 
the pleasures and benefits of free exercise in the open air, an 
advantage of incalculable value, and one which, in many cases, 
cannot be dispensed with. 

The principle of extension and counter-extension for remov- 
ing the pressure from diseased articular surfaces, and obviating 
the constant tendency to contraction and subsequent structural 
shortening of the muscles, is now employed, not only in the 
treatment of disease (inflammation) of the hip-joint, but also 
in the same condition occurring in other articulations, and with 
the happiest results, patients almost invariably recovering with 
the integrity of the affected joint unimpaired. —, 

It is a circumstance of which the American people, and we 
especially, as members of the medical profession in America, 
may justly be proud, that greater advancement has been made 
in orthopedic surgery in this country within the last ten or 
fifteen years, than in the old world during the past two centu- 
ries. The most useful discoveries and important practical sug- 
gestions regarding these matters have been made by American 
physicians. 

It may interest your readers to know that Dr. Freer’s sug- 
gestion that ‘‘ Europeans could learn something regarding me- 
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chanical surgical treatment ” from their “American cousins,” is 
just now being acted upon. 

Dr. Taylor, (before alluded to) is now in Europe, for the pur- 
pose of securing European recognition of American inventions 
for the treatment of deformities, and has, thus far, met with 
very flattering success. Yours, respectfully, 

F. O. EARLE. 

84 Washington St. 


——— 2 @ - ‘ee ——— 
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Delay. 

The present Number of the JoURNAL has been delayed a few 
days, in order to present to our readers a full account of the 
proceedings introductory to the T'wEnty-FirrH Annual Session 
of Rush Medical College. This event, under all the existing 
circumstances, we consider one of the most important in the 
medical history of the North-west. It inaugurates a new era, 
and should be hailed, by all who have the real welfare of the 
profession at heart, with cordial congratulations. 

This rapidly expanding, great, and enterprising metropolis 
has now an edifice devoted to medical science, commensurate 
with the demands of the time. It is no mere boast to say that 
the continent cannot show its equal, whether we refer to its 
magnitude, architectural beauty, or general adaptation, in all 
its parts and appointments, for its designed purpose. 

It is gratifying to be able to add that the opening exercises, 
the meeting of the Alumni, the concise history of the College 
given by President Blaney, the appropriate remarks by His 
Honor, Mayor Rice, the splendid oration by Prof. Gunn, who 
brings additional prestige to the chair before rendered illustri- 
ous by the lamented Brainard, the pleasant reunion of the 
Faculty, Alumni, students, and profession, which followed—all 
agreeable to the utmost of desire, have proven not vain formali- 
ties, for the College now seats in its ample halls a larger class 
than ever before convened in any strictly legitimate medical 
college west of the Atlantic cities. This effort, as all real efforts 
will, has achieved its legitimate reward. 

From the editorial knowledge of the Faculty, we predict a 
success in medical teaching, the present and future sessions, 
heretofore unparalleled. ous verrons. 


Free Dispensary. 

Hereafter, there will be a daily clinique at the College 
throughout the year—Sundays and holidays not excepted. The 
attendants will be treated gratis, and in cases of necessity, 
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medicines will be furnished free of charge. A large corps of 
clinical assistants has been organized, and in every department 
of practice of medicine, surgery, or obstetrics, (¢ncluding the 
specialties,) it is intended that every want shall be supplied. 

The grand advantages of this great city are to be fully im- 
proved. The field has, up to this time, been unoccupied, for 
Rush College of old had not room for the exercise of its powers. 
But now it has the pou sto and proposes to use the lever. 
Codperation of friends both in city and country is solicited. 
The poor of the city will be treated at their residences, under 
the supervision of the Faculty, at all necessary hours, day or 
night. 


The College Museum. 

The beautiful rooms allotted to the museum have yet many 
unfilled spaces. Let our friends contribute specimens which 
they wish preserved, that they believe will be useful for teach- 
ing and illustration. Each will be carefully labelled and in- 
scribed with the name of the donor or depositor. Mr. Tieman, 
the celebrated surgical instrument maker, of New York, has 
already deposited a full suite of instruments of his manufacture, 
and proposes to keep every department of his productions fully 
represented. 

The Chicago College of Pharmacy, occupying spacious apart- 
ments in the building, exhibits one of the finest collections of 
materia medica and chemicals in this or any other country. 

It is intended that the museum shall represent, ad unguem, 
the history and progress of medical science. 

To Correspondents. 

A large number of original communications are on file, for 
which thanks are hereby tendered. The concluding pages of 
the treatise on the Endoscope will be given in the next (Novem- 
ber) number, after which we shall have more room for favors. 
It is impossible for the Editor to reply personally to the large 
number of letters addressed to hin—if the task was undertaken 
all other business would have to be neglected, 

Professional opinions, in cases of disease, are part of the 
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Editor’s stock in trade, as one of the fraternity, and he cannot 
retail them without the guid pro quo. This latter hint may, 
perhaps, save some manuscript. One word further—articles 
which have been published in other journals or books have sur- 
vived the period of their interest for this journal. Be it 
remembered that the case is rare and exceptional where an 
article is reproduced or regenerated in these pages. 


Yellow Fever. 

The history of the epidemic which is at present devastating 
portions of the Gulf States will tend to draw still more strongly 
official and popular attention to the necessity of improved sani- 
tary methods, and persistence in well-doing. The key-note to 
the whole chorus, is: *‘All malignant epidemics are preventible,” 
cholera, yellow fever, or whatsoever the nomenclature. 

Put away concurrent causes of diseases, and no single excit- 
ing cause, however great its supposed virulence, will be compe- 
tent to beget wide-spread pestilence. 


Personal. 

A letter just received from Prof. Freer, announces that he 
will take the steamer “‘home again” on the 12th inst. A racy 
and instructive letter from his pen will appear in the next No. 
of the JournaL. His health is thoroughly reéstablished, and 
his friends will be delighted to greet him in propria persona. 


Medical Books. 

Messrs. 8. C. Griggs & Co. (89 and 41 Lake Street) have 
favored us with a catalogue of medical books which they have 
for sale, with accompanying price list. Students or practi- 
tioners can obtain the same free, on application. They have a 
large and varied assortment, and offer special inducements to 
purchasers. The editorial pen itches to say one thing more 
about this firm, but temporarily forbears. 


New Medical Journals. 


A new medical journal is announced as forthcoming in San 
Francisco. St. Louis also announces a monthly—hight, The 
Humboldt Medical Archives, to be edited by A. Hammer, M.D., 
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and Montrose A. Pallen, M.D. $3.00 in advance; $4.00 after 
six months; $5.00 if after one year, a scale of increase for non- 
payment in advance which would startle the delinquent patrons 
of the present paper. The second No. of Dr. Hammond’s Quar- 
terly Journal of Psychological Science comes to hand delight fully 
rich ia typographical art, and better still in its excellence of 
matter. The old Medical Gazette, a name sacred to the mem- 
ory of our venerated friend, Dr. D. M. Reese, comes to us ii a 
new dress as a weekly, under the publishing conduct of A. 
Simpson & Co., New York, the well-known publishers, with 
Lindsay and Blakiston as the Philadelphia sponsors. No cili- 
torial name is given, but, from appearances, it is intended to 
mingle the utile cum dulce, as the manner of some others we 
wot of is—the distant insinuation being, that there is to be 
enough of medicine and surgery in each number to float the 
advertisements. This is a pretty well understood New York 
and Philadelphia dodge, indulged in by several of the great 
publishing houses, occasionally, at the expense of legitimate 
medical journals. A medical journal should have some pater- 
nity aside from a mere advertising agent, in order to secure the 
confidence of the profession. But, meanwhile, greeting to all 
working colaborers. 


Deaths of Noted Physicians. 

Among French physicians—Gibert, Jobert, Trousseau, Fol- 
lin, Velpeau, Rayer—all deceased within a single year. The 
death of Faraday alone, in England, makes the year one to be 
remembered with sorrow. In this country, death has been 
almost equally unsparing of names noted in the profession. On 
the whole, it has not been a year to be “marked by a white 
stone.” 


Propolis. 

A private letter from Dr. Hitchcock, calls our attention to a 
typographical error in the preparation of this article, as set 
forth on page 419 of the JourNAL. The proper proportion 
and method is as follows:—Propolis, 5ij. to Ziv.; Liq. Potasse, 
5. 
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New Uterine Supporter. 

Attention is directed to the instrument, invented by Dr. 
Babcock, whose circular is herewith enclosed. We have as yet, 
in our private practice, not had occasion to test its merits, but 
have heard it well spoken of by gentlemen well informed on the 
subject. Our thanks are due to the inventor for a specimen, 
which we shall probably soon put to the test of experience. 


Dr. Carleman’s Portable Russian Vapor Bath 

Apparatus. 

Patented, 1867. Manufactured and sold by 8. J. Russell & 
Co. General Office and Salesroom, 196 Lake Street, 2d floor, 
Chicago. The ingenious inventor will please accept thanks for 
a specimen of this very convenient and useful apparatus. 


Wm. B. Keen & Co., 

The great wholesale and retail booksellers of: this city, ofer 
to the public an almost unlimited variety of educational, liter- 
ary, scientific, and professional books. Fair and honorable 
dealing marks all their intercourse with their customers. We 
commend them to the entire confidence of all our friends who 
are in the market for medical books. 


California Wines. 

European prestige sustains the sale of vile dilutions of whis- 
key known as wines. The “‘pure”’ or “simon-pure”’ article is, 
not unfrequently, as bad or worse. There is little doubt that 
California is one of the best (if not the best) grape producing 
countries known. Yet California wines have been in compara- 
tive disrepute, because of the sale of common rhubarb wine (et 
alii) under the same ‘denomination. Nevertheless, pure and 
delightful wines are produced in the modern El Dorado. The 
advantage of using pure wines in therapeutics, rather than fiery 
distillates from corn, rye, or molasses, will readily occur to the 
professional mind. But to get them, hoc opus. From the best 
information we can obtain, we believe they can be procured in 
their pristine purity, delicious as the nectar of the gods, and 
with phases of taste and aroma as diverse as the tints of the 
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rainbow, by applying to the El Dorado Wine Company, Chas. 
P. Jackson, Esq., General Sup’t, 117 Randolph Street, in this 
city. There can be no doubt of the origin and perfection of 
the articles which they furnish. 


Death of Dr. Orrin Smith. 

RESOLUTIONS OF THE Cuicago MepicaL Socrety.—At the 
last meeting of the Chicago Medical Society, the following re- 
solutions were adopted, in view of the recent death of Dr. 
Smith: 

Whereas, It has pleased the Supreme Ruler to remove from 
our midst and take to Himself a prominent member of this So- 
ciety, by the death of Dr. Orrin Smith; therefore, as a tribute 
of respect, we offer the following resolutions : 

Resoived, That. in the death of Dr. Smith, this Society has 
been deprived of an honorable member, the community of an 
experienced practitioner and a valued citizen. 

Resolved, That we recognize in our departed friend and 
brother a man of great energy and perseverance, so entirely 
devoted to his profession and to the cause of humanity that, 
although advanced in life, and for many years a sufferer with 
organic disease of the heart, he continued to practice his pro- 
fession till a few weeks of his death. 

Resolved, That we tender to the afflicted family of the de- 
ceased our earnest sympathy in this their sad bereavement and 
irreparable loss. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of this Society furnish a copy 
of these resolutions to the family of the deceased, to each of 
the daily papers of the city, and to the Chicago Medical Jour- 
nal and Medical Examiner. 


MoperN AN#stTHESIA. By the Hon. Truman Smith. A 
republication of the evidences that Horace Wells, evidently a 
high minded and usitive gentleman, discovered the principle and 
method of Anesthesia. Our own memory, contemporaneous 
with the facts, convinces us that a man named Morton, with a 
large proportion of the alphabet prefixed to his name, was the 
real father of both. But God preserve us from his gratitude for 
expressing our belief! Our pockets ache at the suggestion. 


HEADLAND ON THE AcTION oF Mepicines. This fifth ‘“re- 
vised and enlarged edition,” is worthy of its already acheived 
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popularity. Every intelligent physician is familiar (or should 
be) with its merits. 


Married. 

In Xenia, Ind., Sept. 22d, 1867, by the Rev. F. W. Keeler, Dr. Justin Ross, 
of Williamsport, Ind., to Miss MAritagTtaA Eapert, daughter of Geo. Egbert, 
M.D., of Xenia, Ind. 


Receipts Acknowledged from: 

D. A. Kittle, $1 25; J. R. Conklin, 1 50; E. ay 3; W. P. Holden, 2; 
-y Ball, 2; G. M. Morrow, 2 2; G.’H. Nichols, Z. J. &. Jones, 1 50; H. Steel, 
2; J. J. Topliff, 2; C. Palmeter, 2 2; G. Higgins, 5; W. H. Hess, 5; G.C. Paoli, 
2; A. Heavenridge, 2 2; M. Evens, 2; Cowde n & McC lelland, 3; Chas. Shep- 
ard, 7; J. Walker, 5; H. Gaylord, 5; C. D. Watson, a J.P. Anthony, 2; J. 
V. Hoss, 2; F. E. English, 3; J. W. Hensley, 3; W. Allen, 6; D.D. 
Thompson, 2; Thos. Washburn, 2: J, ©. Bom, 3: J. “7 Harnett, 3. B, F. 
Swafford, 5; Lucius Clark, 2; R. F. Henery, 5; J. H. Scott, 2; J. W. Leffing- 
well,3; J.J. Brown,2; F. Hahn,2: A. F. St. Lure, 2; A. Badenstal, 2; 
M. Sturdivant, 2; A. Morrall, 3 50; W. E. Spelman, 1 50; J.B. Glass, 2 . W. 
P. Sweetland,2; E. Vogeler, 2; St. Joseph’s Med. Society, 2; A. E. Shipherd. 
7; A.V. More, 5: J. W. Mitchell, 1 50; J. C. Noyes, 7; T. Bevan, 3; J. M. 
Evans, 2; C.C. Sprague, 2: C.H. Done ldson, 3; E. W. Boyles, 3 3; O. B. Adams, 
5; P. McAlpen, 3; E F. Russell, 3; W. 8. ‘Hyton, car Be A Daggett, 73; 72.3 
Dora, 5; A. B. Newton, 2; F. A. Warner, 7; A. Blanchard, 5. 


Consanguineous Marriages. 
118 W. Houston St., New York. July, 1867. 


Sir:—At the late meeting of the ‘“‘ Medical Society of the 
State of New York,” it was resolved:—* That a Committce be 
appointed to investigate and report upon the result of consan- 
guineous marriages, etc.” 

If such marriages come under your observation, you will] con- 
fer a favor by answering the following questions, ‘and transmit- 
ting such report, before November next, to the undersigned, 
one of the Committee appointed :— 

. Name (initials) and age of HUSBAND. 

. Nativity. 

. Age when married. 

. Constitution. 
Health, deformities, peculiar diathesis. 

. Health of his family, hereditary diseases, deformities, ete. 
Name (initials) of WIFE. 

. Nativity. 

- Age when married. 

. Constitution. 

- Health, deformities, peculiar diathesis. 

- Health of her family, hereditary diseases, deformities, ete. 
How are the parties related to each other? 

. How long married? 
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15. How many children, or sterility? 

16. Abortions; cause; how many, and at what period? 

17. Children died, at what age, and from what diseases? 

18. The constitution, age, and present health of living chil- 
dren, deformities, mental conditions, idiocy, cretinism, 
deaf, mute, blind, epilepsy, albinism, insane, ete. 

19. Remarks and other information. 

Hoping to receive your valuable codperation for the advance- 

ment of medical science, 
I remain, yours, most respectfully, 


ROBERT NEWMAN, M.D. 


RUSH MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
FORMAL INAUGURATION OF THE NEW BUILDING. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION--FIRST MEETING, 














Commencement of the Twenty-Fifth Annual Session. 


A LARGE GATHERING--ADDRESSES BY MAYOR RICE, AND PROFESSORS BLANEY, 
GUNN, AND ALLEN. 


Supper Given to the Alumni by the Faculty. 











ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 

A meeting of the graduates of the college was held October 
1st, in the lecture-room of the new building. Dr. J. Blount, of 
Rockford, was elected Chairman, and Dr. C. B. Reed, of Hamp- 
shire, Secretary. 

Dr. E. Powell stated the object of the meeting to be the 
organization of an association of the alumni of the college. 

A committee, consisting of Drs. Powell, Ingalls, Johnson, 
Coleman, and Hunt, was appointed to draw up a constitution 
and by-laws, and during their absence short speeches were made 
by Drs. Van Buren, Kennedy, Emmons, and Blount. 

A committee, consisting of Drs. Johnson, Kennedy, Blount, 
McDonald, and Ingalls, was appointed to prepare resolutions 
relative to the death of the late President of the institution, 
Dr. Daniel Brainard. 

The Committee on Constitution reported, and the report, 
after alterations, was adopted. It constitutes an association to 
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be called the Alumni Association of Rush Medical College, 
consisting of graduates in the regular medical course, or those 
who have received honorary or ad ewndem degrees, providing 
they are in good standing in the profession; authorizes at least 
one literary and social festival each year; fixes the regular 
business meeting on commencement day, and provides that 
any member may be expelled by a two-thirds’ vote. The Fac- 
ulty are constituted honorary members of the Association. 

The Constitution reads as follows: 

Article 1. The Association shall be called the ‘ Association 
of the Alumni of Rush Medical College.” 

Art. 2. It shall consist of graduates, and of those who have 
received the honorary and ad eundem degrees in Rush Medical 
College, and who are in good standing in the profession, who 
signify their desire of becoming members of the Association by 
signing these articles. 

Art. 3. The members of the Faculty of the College shall 
be honorary members of the Association. 

Art. 4. The officers shall consist of a President, 1st and 2d 
Vice-Presidents, Secretary, Treasurer, and an Executive Com- 
mittee of three persons, who shall be chosen annually by 
ballot. 

Art. 5. The President shall preside at all meetings when 
present, and perform such other duties as are required by 
virtue of his office, and at the close of his term of office, shall 
deliver an address before the Association. 

Art. 6. In the absence of the President, the Vice-President 
shall perform the duties of President. 

Art. 7. The Secretary shall keep a true record of the pro- 
ceedings of the Association at all meetings, and shall perform 
such other duties as are required of him by virtue of his office. 

Art. 8. The Treasurer shall receive, keep, and disburse all 
moneys belonging to the Association, subject to the order and 
inspection of the Executive Committee. 

Art. 9. The Executive Committee shall have charge and 
direction of the affairs of the Association. They shall take 
such order as they shall see fit as to any special exercises or 
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proceedings to be adopted for social, commemorative, or festive 
purposes at any meeting of the Association. It shall be their 
duty to provide for at least one literary and social festival in 
each year, when the Association shall meet as members of one 
family to revive pleasant memories, and exchange new pledges 
of brotherhood and friendship. 

Art. 10. These articles may be altered or amended at any 
meeting of the Association, by a two-thirds’ vote of the members 
present. 

Art. 11. The regular meetings of the Association shall 
be held on “commencement day” of Rush Medical College, 
due notice of which will be given by the Secretary. 

Art. 12. Any member of this Association, guilty of a viola- 
tion of the American code of medical ethics, may be expelled 
by a two-thirds’ vote of the members present at a regular meet- 
ing; due notice having been given at a previous meeting. 

A committee, consisting of Drs. McDonald, Elder, Gueren, 
Williams, Webster, and Weeks, was appointed to nominate offi- 
cers for the coming year, and they reported the following nom- 
inations, which were unanimously confirmed :— 

President—Dr. Edwin Powell. 

Vice-Presidents—Dr. B. F. Spafford and J. Blount. 

Treasurer—Dr. E. O. F. Roler. 

Secretary—Dr. W. C. Hunt. 

Executive Committee—Drs. E. 8. Elder, J. F. Weeks, C. Y. 
Fenn, B. Durham, and T. D. Fitch. 


The roll was called, and some seventy of the alumni of the 
different classes found present. 

Interesting speeches were made by Dr. H. Johnson, Prof. 
Ingalls, and President Blaney, congratulating the institution 
on its splendid facilities and its prominent future, referring to 
those of the alumni who had fallen, especially to those who had 
given their lives while caring for the “boys in blue,” and recall- 
ing reminiscences of college life, and the meeting adjourned. 


THE DEDICATORY EXERCISES. 


A large audience of students, medical gentlemen, ladies, and 
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other citizens, was gathered at an early hour in the evening, in 
the spacious lower lecture-room, the semi-circular seats, rising 
tier above tier to the height of the second story, being closely 
filled, making a fine appearance, and showing the general inter- 
est felt in the institution. 

Many of those present were students just arrived from this 
and other States to commence the winter course of lectures, 
and many were alumni of the institution, coming in from their 
scattered fields of labor to witness and rejoice in the prosperity 
of their alma mater. The platform in front of the amphithea- 
tre was occupied by the Faculty, his Honor, the Mayor, and a 
number of other prominent citizens. 

The exercises were opened with music by Vaas’ fine orches- 
tral band, which interspersed the exercises of the evening with 
their performances. 

The President of the College, J. V. Z. Blaney, M.D., then 
stated that they were assembled upon invitation this evening, 
assist in the exercises dedicatory of this new edifice, and also to 
listen to the introductory lecture of the twenty-fifth annual ses- 
sion of Rush Medical College. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. Prof. Swing, pastor of the West- 
minister Presbyterian Church. 

PROF. J. V. Z. BLANEY 
then delivered the opening address, as follows :— 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN:—This occasion inaugurates what 
may be termed the fourth epoch in the history of Rush Medical 
College. 

The first epoch was marked by its organization, by the ap- 
pointment of a Faculty, and the opening of the first course of 
Lectures, in December, 1843; the second by the dedication of 
the first building erected for its use, on the site of the present 
building, in 1845; the third by the enlargement of that build- 
ing to meet the growing demands of its classes, in 1855; and 
this, the fourth epoch, is marked by the assemblage this evening 
of this large and respectable audience to assist in the dedica- 
tion to the service Of medical education of the large and impos- 
ing edifice in which you are now convened. 
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On such an occasion, a brief review of the past history of 
the institution, and of its early struggles for existence, and of 
present status among the prominent medical schools of the 
country will not be considered irrevelant. 

The late lamented President of the College—Daniel Brain- 
ard, M.D.—on his arrival in Chicago, in 1836, with the view 
of establishing himself in the practice of medicine and surgery, 
was early impressed with the opinion that the time would 
shortly arrive when a medical school would be needed in the 
Northwest. In the autumn of that year, in connection with 
the late Dr. J. C. Goodhue, of Rockford, IIl., then resident of 
Chicago, he drew up the act of incorporation of the College. 
On the second of March, 1837, this act was approved and be- 
came a law. The heavy financial revulsion of that year, which 
arrested all new enterprises, arrested, with others, the complete 
organization of the school. Not content with total inanition, 
as a tentative experiment, Dr. Brainard opened a private school 
of anatomy in his own rooms on South Clark St., which, with 
small numbers in attendance, he continued for several years. 
Meanwhile, he accepted and acceptably filled the chair of Anat- 
omy in the St. Louis University for two years. It was during 
the session of 1842 and 1848 of that institution that the speaker 
first met Prof. Brainard, in St. Louis, and learned from him his 
views in regard to the establishment of a medical school in Chi- 
cago;.and it was then concerted that should certain contingen- 
cies arise during the following summer, a school should be 
opened in Chicago in the autumn of 1843. Those contingencies 
were the opening of schools of medicine at several points in 
Illinois and Indiana. The fact was fully conceded that the 
movement would be premature, and in advance of the demands 
of the profession in the Northwest. But it was deemed im- 
portant, in view of the probability that Chicago, then a town 
of between 5,000 and 6,000 inhabitants, would continue to be, 
as she then was, the largest of the numerous towns then strug- 
gling for supremacy on the great lakes, that it should be occu- 
pied as the site of a medical school, before other schools in 
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other towns should obtain the prestige of priority in their es- 
tablishment. 

A prospectus of a medical school, at Laporte, Ind., and of 
another at St. Charles, Ill., were issued in the summer of 1843, 
in view of which it was determined to announce a course of 
lectures under the charter of 1837, for the winter of 1843 and 
1844. ' 

The session opened on the 4th of December, 1843, and the 
lectures were delivered in two small rooms on South Clark st., 
to a class of twenty-two members. The Chairs of Anatomy 
and Surgery were filled by Professor Brainard, tliat of Theory 
and Practice by Professor John McLean, that of Obstetrics by 
Professor M. L. Knapp, and those of Chemistry and of Materia 
Medica by myself. 

The second session opened under better auspices, in a build- 
ing specially erected for the purpose, at a cost of about $3,500, 
and with a full faculty. Professor Austin Flint, then of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., filled the Chair of Institute and Practice of Medi- 
cine, Professor Graham N. Fitch, of Indiana, the Chair of Ob- 
stetrics, vacated by the retirement of Dr. Knapp. Professor 
McLean was transferred to the Chair of Materia Medica, and 
Dr. W. B. Herrick was appointed Lecturer on Anatomy, to 
which Chair he was elected the following year. The class num- 
bered forty-six, and the graduates eleven. Thus was the Rush 
Medical College established, and fairly entered on the arena of 
competition for position as a school of medicine. 

Meanwhile, schools had been opened at Jacksonville and St. 
Charles, Ill., and at Laporte, Ind.; but in the winter of 1847 
and 1848, this institution remained master of the field, with a 
class of 140, and with thirty-three graduates. With various 
changes in its faculty, and with but little variation in the num- 
ber of its students and graduates, it continued to labor for the 
improvement of the profession until 1854, when the building 
first erected was deemed too small, and not sufficiently com- 
modious, and was enlarged at a cost of $10,000. This enlarged 
building was first occupied November 5th, 1855, and was con- 
tinued in use until the close of the last session, when, urged by 
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the imperative demands of the overflowing classes which had 
sought its portals, the faculty determined upon the erection of 
the noble edifice in which you are this evening assembled—a 
structure commensurate with the enormous expansion of this 
great Northwest, and worthy of the important uses it is intended 
to subserve. 

It would not be becoming in me to enlarge upon the weary 
years of labor expended, the hope deferred, the struggles for 
life and success experienced in the effort to build up an institu- 
tion of this kind—prematurely organized, and in a forming and 
unappreciative community—but I cannot refrain from the re- 
mark that much of the position which this College now sustains 
is due to the foresight which located it in a city, which, by its 
unprecedented growth, and attainment of universal acknowl- 
edgment as the metropolis of a territory unequalled in its re- 
sources, present and future, has carried along with it, in its 
advance, every public enterprise, which, having a worthy object 
in view, has proved itself adequate to the constantly increasing 
demands of the communities which are its tributaries. 

I should feel that I were unworthy to address you on this 
occasion, did I not take this opportunity to award the full 
credit due to the memory of the lamented founder of this insti- 
tution, for the conception, the inauguration, and the leadership 
in the successful attainment in the position of prominence, now 
undisputed, of this college, which was his beloved project from 
early manhood to the moment of his decease, for whose ad- 
vancement his whole life of toil was mainly expended, and 
whose last labor in life was in the duties of the Chair which 
he had filled from the date of its establishment. There are 
present in my audience many of the alumni of the College, who 
still gratefully remember his earnest efforts for their thorough 
induction into the principles of his favorite department of medi- 
cal education, and the fervency with which he impressed upon 
them their duty to assume and sustain a high and honorable 
position in their chosen profession; and, with me, they will 
join on this occasion, when celebrating the culmination of his 
hopes, which, alas, he is not here to enjoy, in awarding all 
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praise and honor the memory of Daniel Brainard. [ Applause. ] 

Another auspicious event which has this day transpired is the 
organization of an “Association of the Alumni of Rush Medi- 
cal College.” The gratification of those members of the faculty 
who have enjoyed the high privilege of acting as instructors to 
the respectable body of professional gentlemen who have this 
day met to greet their associates of former years, and pay their 
respects to their alma mater, in witnessing the results of their 
labors, is not to be expressed in words. On more than one 
occasion, I have had the opportunity to express to classes of 
graduates the fact that it was upon the success of its alumni, 
and the position which they should sustain, morally and profes- 
sionally, in their several communities and among their peers, 
their alma mater would confidently depend for her reputation 
and success. During the years that have passed, over 1,000 
young men have received her honors and passed from her portals 
to mingle with the class of aspirants for professional success, 
and make for themselves name and position. The hopes of 
former years have been fulfilled, and, without fear of contra- 
diction, I dare to assert that, for equal numbers, no institution 
in the country has greater reason for self-gratulation, whenever 
and wherever represented by her alumni, than has Rush Medical 
College. The records of the army of the United States, in its 
late struggle, the history of every town, village’and community 
in the whole North-west, will furnish evidence which is beyond 
controversy. This fact, rather than the increasing numbers of 
our classes, gives to the faculty their highest satisfaction—this 
their most cherished reward—this their strongest inducement to 
the sacrifice required in the erection of this noble edifice, 
destined, as it is confidently hoped, to be filled for years to come 
with ardent rivals for the attainment of their predecessors. 

Confident that they will be sustained by the profession of the 
whole North-west in their renewed efforts to advance the cause 
of medical education, the faculty devote all their energies to 
the work, determined not to remit in sacrifice or exertion until 
this institution shall take position in the first rank of its peers. 
[ Applause. } 
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I have now the pleasure of introducing to the audience the 
Hon. J. B. Rice, Mayor of Chicago. [Great Applause. ] 
SPEECH OF THE MAYOR. 

Hon. J. B. Rice, having been thus introduced, spoke as 
follows :— 

Mr. President, Members of the Faculty of Rush Medical Col- 
lege, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

A few days since, one of the professors of this college invited 
me to be present here to-night, to assist in the formal ceremony 
of opening this important institution. Deeming the invitation 
to the Mayor, I gladly accepted it, for I desired, as the repre- 
sentative of this city, to show my appreciation of the good work 
done here by the professors of Rush Medical College, in causing 
to be erected this substantial, spacious, and commodious build- 
ing, where medicine and surgery are to be taught. 

But my special desire here, to-night, is to join with you all 
in congratulations over this important event—the building of a 
college in the city of Chicago that, I am told, and do fully be- 
lieve, is equal to any similar institution in the United States of 
America. [Applause.] Then, I would congratulate the city 
of Chicago that the building has been erected here. I would 
congratulate the students who are to seek instruction within its 
walls, that it is erected in a city, the populous metropolis of the 
North-west, where they will find a people intelligent, frank, 
kindly, and social, and where the only requisite that is required 
for their welcome is an honorable character. [Applause. ] 

A little over twenty years ago, as the President has just told 
you, the faculty of Rush Medical College delivered lectures to 
a class of twenty-two students. Last year their lectures were 
delivered to a class of over three hundred students, and there 
would have been more to receive the valuable education which 
is to be gotten here, if there had been room for more. One 
remarkable part of the history of this college is, and perhaps it 
is unprecedented, that the entire establishment—all the vast 
expenditure for its erection—has been borne by the professors 
of the college. There has been no joint-stock company, and 
no aid from State, county, or city; no endowments; but the 
29 
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‘whole sum, seventy thousand dollars, paid by a few earnest men, 
that the doors of this great building should be thrown open to 
‘the thousands of men seeking instruction, from every part of 
our globe, and coming here where they are sure to find it. 
{[Applause.] This night it is to be dedicated to its use, and I 
«use the‘term dedicate in its most sacred sense, for, as one of the 
_professors of the college has said, ‘a broader pile than those of 
olden time, erected to Adsculapius or Hygiea, shall here arise, 
for it shall ‘be devoted to truth and humanity.” What words! 
They embrace all the good, or nearly all the good, that we 
‘knew in the world. These words were used in promise, but, 
from the character of the gentleman and his brotber professors, 
I believe you will all join with me in believing that that promise 
shall be fulfilled. 

Perhaps, medicine and surgery are two of the most important 
branches of learning in the world. The man who studies and 
masters them is capable of alleviating pain, of arresting disease, 
and of prolonging life. The whole human family is deeply in- 
terested in the manner in which the men who come here for 
instruction shall be taught. And here, I hope, the young men 
who are seeking instruction will not deem me presumptious if I 
say a word to them. To many of them this place is strange. 
To all of them it is the place where they are to receive the edu- 
cation which they are seeking. This building is ready prepared 
for them, and professors, acknowledged to be competent, are 
ready to impart the knowledge that they seek here. All that 
is necessary to insure success, is for them diligently, conscien- 
tiously, and soberly to pursue the studies that are allotted to 
them. 

I would like to illustrate what I mean, by the recital of a lit- 
tle incident. I once asked a young man, a student at college, 
a question, for information. Knowing the course of his studies, 
I thought it was likely he could answer the question. He re- 
plied that he could not, that he had once known it, but that he 
had forgotten it. A gentleman who was standing by (long since 
dead),'a wise man, said that he could not understand how a man 

could ever forget what he once really knew. That is what I 
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want to impress upon your minds. I hope that every lesson 
that is presented to you here, you will receive and grapple with, 
study and mature, and know, and I believe you will never for- 
get it. [Applause.] If you do this, you will realize the hopes 
of your parents; you will become the pride of your friends, 
and the admiration of the public. And every one now present 
hopes you will do so. They feel a deep interest in this matter, 
as is evinced by their presence here to-night. 

I sincerely hope and believe that everything that is done 
within the walls of this college will be wisely and well done, for 
the benefit of the people, for the benefit of its pupils, and for 
the honor of its faculty. [Much applause. ] 


PROFESSOR GUNN. 


Moses Gunn, M.D., Professor of Principles and Practice and 
of Surgery and Clinical Surgery in the college, ‘then addressed 
the assemblage as follows: 


GENTLEMEN :— 

In behalf of my colleagues, I bid you weleome! "Welcome to 
Chicago; the young giant of the West! Welcome to Rush 
Medical College, and to these halls which we this day dedicate 
to Science and Humanity. 

You compose the twenty-fifth class which has annually 
assembled here, on what has become classic ground, seeking 
after truth in medicine; truth ever simple and yet often elu- 
sive; which lies not unfrequently immediately before us, while 
with strained vision we attempt to pierce the dim and smoky 
distance to discern it; which from its very simplicity is often- 
times completely hidden from a search which looks for it only 
enshrined in deep and difficult mystery. 

Annually, for the past twenty-five years, in search of this 
gem have your predecessors come up hither; with what of suc- 
cess let their individual history in the teeming North-west, with 
its cities, villages, and expanded plains, and its ever increasing 
population, and, also during the late protracted and bloody 
war, tell. 

Twenty-five years! In the longest life an extended measure; 
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in the history of human events a pitiful period; and yet, in the 
early history of a city or a nation, how important! And if 
measured by what is sometimes accomplished, how the little 
quarter of a century seems to sink its fractional character and 
assume the dignity of the full and unbroken unit. 

Measured by her growth and achievements, Chicago might 
well rise to the full period of a century! What was she when 
the first little class assembled here under the auspices of the 
then infant College? 

An old military post on the extreme North-western frontier 
had but recently became recognized as a town. Westward 
stretched the rich and undulating plain, on to the father of 
waters. Eastward the great chain of lakes afforded communi- 
cation with the older cities of the continent. Aside from this 
summer avenue, the plodding team of the emigrant, and the 
mail of our venerable and common Uncle Samuel, transported 
as the exigencies of the season and condition of the roads 
would permit, constituted the only means of communication. 
Nestling on either side of the bayou lay the infant city. No 
broad avenues stretched off for miles over the plain, but low 
upon the oozy surface of the original prairie lay the yet limited 
streets. Reared upon posts stood the young city, the whole 
aspect verifying the need which found expression at a much 
later date, when the characteristic enterprise of the inhabitants 
rendered the idea not wholly improbable, to-wit: The issuing 
of proposals and inviting bids for a young earthquake to ele- 
vate the site to a desirable altitude. No railway network 
stretched out to the boundless regions on all sides, bringing to 
a common centre the more than Indian wealth of the country, 
and making here a granary for half the world. No temples of 
trade crowded compactly the streets, and upward reached for 
more ample accommodation. 

No tunnel, at once the wonder and triumph of art, penetrated 
for miles under the majestic lake to draw from its chrystal foun- 
tain health and happiness for half a million. 

No medical halls such as we this day dedicate invited such a 
class as we now welcome ;.and no Ausculapian orator had caught 
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the spirit of place-glorification, which outside barbarians assert 
to be the sign diagnostic of a Chicagonian, and held forth to 
the first class here assembled with that peculiar and diagnostic 
modesty. But, In hoe signo vinces. 

On the contrary, a small and unpretending building occupied 
the spot; a little class of twenty-two students assembled here, 
and while the primary faculty were honestly, and earnestly, and 
successfully initiating this great enterprise, they dared not 
dream of the magnificent future. To that first faculty I would 
here acknowledge in behalf of the whole profession our great 
indebtedness. But one of that little band remains with us, and 
he, honored among all, is our crown of rejoicing. 

But if on this ground has grown from a small beginning a 
great city and a great medical college, so that as compared 
with the original, the present appears to be a full fruition, 
we shall find that change and improvement are not confined 
merely to city and college. The science and art of medicine 
and surgery has, during the period which we are contemplat- 
ing, made such advances as to elicit the admiration of him 
who watches its history, and to excite the pride of its votaries. 

The student who sat under the first course of lectures in this 
institution, could he be transported over the interval without 
having participated in the advance of the profession, would find 
himself utterly bewildered and unable to understand much that 
he would hear in the course of instruction as now given. While 
the whole scientific world has been pressing forward in pursuit 
of undiscovered truth, medical men have not been surpassed in 
industry and zeal, nor have the fruits of their labors been few 
or scanty. 

In chemistry alone a new science has almost been created. 
Old fields have been reworked and new ones explored; and not 
content with the elements and organisms of earth as presented 
in its vast laboratory, swallowing up bodily the new science of 
geology, and illustrating that its evidences are but the result of 
chemical reactions in old earth’s chronology, the chemist has 
pushed his investigations into other spheres, and in his spectral 
analysis vies with the astronomer in the study of those remote 
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fields. The domain and laboratory of chemistry is the universe! 

Within this period the microscope has mainly wrought out 
its great work, and Histology now claims its own peculiar dig- 
nity. Under its ministrations, too, Physiology and Pathology 
have extended their bounds and refined their processes. 

Physiology then was dispatched in a few crude lectures, and 
these were usually given by the anatomist. The physiology of 
nervous action had then to offer as its latest and brighest work 
the reflex-motor action of Marshall Hall, which the intelligent 
physiologist of the present day knows to be but a single phe- 
nomenon in the list of reflex actions. The reflex influence of 
impressions upon organic changes, nay, the reflex influence of 
those changes upon other functions of nutrition; and the reflex 
influence of the normal processes of local nutrition upon one 
another; the influence of mind upon matter and matter upon 
mind are but the operation of the same law. An elaborate 
paper announcing the discovery of the reflex secretory action 
of the nervous action was presented to the American Medical 
Association, at its session in 1857, by Prof. Campbell, of Geor- 
gia. Marshall Hall, himself, admitted the discovery, and 
hailed it as a twin companion to his own, thus publicly compli- 
menting his young American brother. 

But it is within the knowledge of your speaker that the whole 
subject of reflex nervous influences, of which excito-motory and 
excito-secretory actions are but constituent parts, was taught as 
early as 1850 in the University of Michigan by the present in- 
cumbent of the chair of practice of medicine in this institution, 
Prof. Allen. In his teachings and writings, too, are to be 
found the only explicit and comprehensive exposition of the 
whole subject of reflex nervous action that has ever fallen under 
my observation. 

Fresh then, were the experiments of Beaumont upon the 
stomach of the soldier, Alexis St. Martin, which interesting 
and valuable as they were, have required the scrutiny of subse- 
quent analysis to correct many of the first conclusions and ex- 
punge not a few gross errors. 

Therapeutics as a science has almost been born within this 
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period. While Materia Medica was as colossal (God save the 
mark!) then as now, the philosophy of the action of remedies, 
not mere medicines, has claimed paramount attention, and 
general Therapeutics to-day commands far more study than 
mere materia medica. 

Pharmacy, the hand-maid of materia medica as taught and 
practiced to-day, would hardly be recognized by a member of 
the profession who had indulged in a Rip Van Winkle nap. 
Crude processes and gross preparations have been supplanted 
by delicate manipulations and the active principles of medicines. 
The doctor no longer bestrides his Rosinante with his pannier- 
like saddle-bags stuffed with the crude materiel, nor does the table 
in the sick-chamber look like an apothecary’s counter. Organic 
chemistry enables the pharmaceutist to fill our prescriptions 
with efficient, concentrated and non-repulsive remedies. 

Practical Medicine has, also, during the period which we are 
considering, undergone a no less marked change and -improve- 
ment. A more general and at the same time clear, definite, 
and intelligent view, and application of nervous influence upon 
normal and abnormal action; and the use of such influence in 
allaying disease and promoting health; a more confident reli- 
ance on inherent recuperative power, and the ability to excite, 
control, and modify that power and marshal its force, and com- 
mand its aid in the cure of disease; a much more guarded resort 
to powerful and uncontrollable means and depleting medicines; 
a growing tendency to look to the general condition of nutri- 
tion as a means of cure, as, for example, in the management 
of phthisisand kindred conditions of the system; the influence 
of pure air, cleanliness, and light, as seen in the management 
of hospital wards, and sick chambers, in private dwellings; all 
these considerations mark the progress in medicine since the 
days when Eberle wrote, and the mass of the profession in this 
country followed his directions, or, if differing with him, still 
relying as confidently as he on the mysterious power of medi- 
cine to combat and cure disease. 

Surgery, too, has felt the influence of the times. First, in 
importance, as well as chronologically, is the discovery of a 
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means of producing a state of complete anesthesia, a discovery 
which was the dawning of a new era in surgery. Not merely 
the ability to perform operations without pain to the patient, or 
even to perform at will, hitherto almost impossible operations, 
- constitutes the limits of this discovery. The relaxation which 
attends its full state, is a condition of the system which is often- 
times most desirable, and which was formerly sought to be 
established, in many instances, by a resort to nauseants, vene- 
section, and the hot bath. Unconsciousness is at the same time 
frequently desirable, and in this double effect, are the power 
and influence of anzesthetic agents at once grateful to the patient 
and valuable to the surgeon. The honor of this discovery is 
American. Whether to Drs. Wells, Morton, or Jackson, indi- 
vidually, appertains the immediate credit, it is not my purpose 
to inquire, it is sufficient that it belongs to the period of time 
which marks our history, and that it is American. 

That department of surgery which appertains to the eye, has 
also been marked by the most note-worthy advances. The 
ophthalmoscope, alone, has wrought great changes. It has 
opened up as rich placers as did the stethescope of Lazennec in 
another department, and at an earlier date. 

Still more recently, the laryngoscope has enlarged our means 
of observation in another field; while the endoscope, with still 
greater enterprise, enables us, almost, 

“ With optics sharp, I ween, 
To see what is not to be seen.” 

The late war has also afforded means for successful study, 
which have not been neglected, and the accurate observations 
in reference to the pathology of pyzemia and hospital gangrene, 
have resulted in such a development of their pathology, as to 
direct toa rational and eminently successful treatment, both 
prophylactic and curative. 

In all departments of our profession, progress has been the 
watchword, and in those branches which more uearly approxi- 
mate the fixed sciences, and which, consequentiy, afford fewer 
opportunities for advancement, improvement in method, and re- 
finement in process have been as marked and decided, as dis- 
covery has been in others. 
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But, Gentlemen, I have not thus alluded to the achievements 
of our science in a spirit of vainglory. I would not underrate 
the labor and advances of any period previous to the last quar- 
ter of a century. I would not even attempt a comparison 
which might be deemed invidious between any period and that 
which I have contemplated. Each century, and even each de- 
cade, has had its own success and glory, and stretched along 
the whole history of medicine, are the records of labor, some 
plainly and unmistakably saying to us, This is the way, walk 
ye in it; others, like beacon-lights, warning us off the rocks 
and sands of error. And so it must continue to be. As long as 
there is yet a truth to be discovered, many failures to a single 
success must occur. But for every success there is ample re- 
ward, though accompanied by a thousand failures. 

I have indulged in the line of thought which I have followed, 
rather to encourage and stimulate hopeful effort on your part. 
By so much as we have advantage over those who have pre- 
ceeded us, may, and probably will our successors realize im- 
provements upon us. 

Appreciation of ancient truth does not demand of us un- 
bounded credulity. It does not require us to accept as truth all 
that is ancient, simply because it is venerable; neither does it 
expect us to shut our eyes upon the glory of the present be- 
cause it has not the dust of ages upon it. There is a class of 
men, represented largely in our profession, whose veneration is 
profound, and leads them to see no good in the present, except 
that it was born in the past; who constantly exclaim there is 
nothing new under the sun. From such veneration, in the lan- 
guage of the litany, ‘‘Good Lord deliver us.” 

But, on the other hand, appreciation of modern discovery 
does not require us to sneer at the past because its measure was 
not full; nor should we make the mistake of regarding our own 
period as the culminating point in the history of medicine. 
That point, gentlemen, will never be reached. The grand day 
of science will have no declining sun; but the glorious orb of 
truth will ever rise higher and higher, and shine with ever in- 
creasing refulgence, until the universe shall be lighted. 
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When shall that be? When all shall be known; when we 
shall know even as we are known. Would you estimate the 
period by the lapse of ages? Attempt if *you can to con- 
ceive of the amount yet unknown, and when your mind can 
begin to take in that conception, then commence to measure the 
day of science. 

We are yet but in its early morning, a morning to be suc- 
ceeded by no noon, no evening, but by an ever brightening day. 
With this conception of the situation, with thjs idea of the re- 
lation of the present to the future, there is no ground for indul- 
gence in vain glory; for vain indeed would be any glorification 
which forgets for a moment the littleness of the present, when 
compared to the probabilities of the future. As our percep- 
tions of temperature are relative only, so our estimate of the 
present state of science must be relative. It may be great com- 
pared with the past, but what is it when we look forward to the 
possibilities of the future? It is yet the day of small: things, 
and our pleasure as well as our duty, should be to work earn- 
estly, as opportunity offers, and opportunity is not rare; we 
can hardly miss it: our fault is rather in a disposition to select 
from the mass, than avail ourselves of that which is immediately 
before us. Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might. Work is and must be the motto and lot of every suc- 
cessful man; it is so, par excellence, with the student in the sci- 
ence of medicine. There is no short high road to advanced 
learning; but by study, thought, experiment, and observation, 
the race must be won. 

Most medical men study more or less; they also are, as a gen- 
eral rule, good observers; a few experiment, but, alas, how very 
few seem to think! andI confess that it has sometimes occurred 
to me that those who conduct large series of experiments seem 
to think the least. I have spoken of medical men because I 
am speaking to you who are to become such; but I would not 
be understood as criticising my professional brethren, as pe- 
culiarly disinclined to reflect. The remark applies to all men. 
Mankind is prone to accept the seeming rather than search out 
the real; to accept a received explanation rather than labori- 
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ously to critisice it. It is not enough to study, to observe, to 
experiment, we must do more; and in this connection let me 
impart this injunction: think! whatever you do, think ; study, 
but think; observe, but think; and especially, if you experi- 
ment, think. 

It is easy, by study, to possess yourself of the thoughts of others, 
to appropriate, assimilate and make them your own; but you 
may do this without ever indulging in the luxury of a thought of 
your own. You may observe extensively, and yet, like a crab, 
you shall even go backwards for not pondering well upon what 
you have observed. You may experiment till you draw down 
upon your devoted heads the persecution of a sentimental 
Bergh and his colaborers, who are themselves an example of 
observation without thought, and yet never penetrate deeper 
than the simple fact or phenomenon which is the immediate re- 
sult of your experiment. 

Therefore, gentlemen, I again repeat, think. Think for your- 
selves; contract the habit of thinking, and with the practise 
will come increased ability to study, observe, and if you choose, 
experiment. But while thought will not take the place of 
study and observation, it is the soul of both. Without it, either 
study or observation is the Adam into whom the breath of the 
living spirit has not yet been infused. It is the ovam without 
fecundation, destined only to blight and decay. 

But, perhaps, I should be more explicit in this injunc- 
tion. Men differ in intellectual power, and, in accordance 
with this general proposition, you are not all mentally equal. 
To one is awarded only mediocre powers, while on another are 
bestowed both brilliancy and profundity. Neither are you all 
equally advanced in education. To some, the advantage of free 
and generous culture has been abundantly given, while others 
are struggling in their course with the impediments incident to 
an imperfect education. 

In medical advancement, too, you will be found to be widely 
different. Some are but just entering upon their course, while 
others are well advanced, and are more or less familiar with all 
matters appertaining to medical and surgical seience. It is 
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evident that the ability to think correctly and advantageously 
upon the various subjects of your study and observation will 
vary with the different orders of intellect, and the varying de- 
grees of culture. Still my advice applies to all. None need 
be so deficient, if at all qualified to pursue medical studies, as 
to accept all that he hears, reads, or observes, as truth, so posi- 
tive and unqualified as to need no other effort of the mind than 
that involved in the act of appropriation. The merest neophyte 
though incapable of calling in question anything that is pre- 
sented to his understanding, should, by earnest thought, en- 
deavor to detect the reason for whatever he hears, reads, or 
observes. Not only will this mental process fix the subject 
of this thought, and constitute in itself the most perfect means 
of assimilation, but it will prove a method of mental training 
that will develop power and facilitate future effort. 

As the student advances in his course, and attains a stand 
ard of acquirement that gives him a stock of well estab- 
lished and undoubted truths, he should, in addition to the 
search for the reason of things, compare his result with these 
standard truths, and thus another step in advance is taken. 
His stock of the actual is constantly increasing; and not the 
actual only, but the reason thereof, and the relation which it 
sustains to other facts and phenomena. Prove all things, hold 
fast that which is good. Accept nothing simply because you 
read it, or hear it, or, even, see it. Subject all things to care- 
ful mental analysis, and, finally, believe, not because yuu have 
read, heard, or seen, but because it is recommended, per se, to 
your individual judgment. Let your religious belief be a mat- 
ter of faith, but let me warn you against receiving your scien- 
tific creed on the same basis. 

Faith is an excellent quality in your patient, for oftentimes 
he will be obliged to indulge in the substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen; but on your part, it will 
be better both for science and humanity that you believe nothing, 
literally nothing, till proven. 

As students, sitting at the feet of your Gamaliel, even though 
you may have good reason to distrust your own judgment, and 
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feel greater, far greater confidence in the author you read, or 
the professor you hear, still make the effort to go through with 
the process which I have recommended, before finally deferring 
and believing. 

You will thus strengthen your own power and gradually ac- 
quire independence and accuracy of thought. You will acquire, 
too, the power of discrimination; a power of weighing and 
comparing before deciding. The medical man finds a great 
amount of conflicting, or apparently conflicting evidence, and 
like the jurist, he must weigh, compare, sift out, reject this, 
and accept that, all, too, in accordance with established law. 
Thus the law becomes purified by rejection and amplified and 
perfected by slow crystalization. Our circle of knowledge is 
expanded and the domain of truth is enlarged. 

Another habit of thought should also be cultivated, viz.: the 
seeking after the soul of the truth. As there is a soul of good- 
ness even in things evil, there is an innermost kernel to all 
subjects, an element by which and through which it differs from 
all other similar subjects with which it might be confounded ; it 
is in virtue of this element that the truthfulness consists. A 
clear and definite conception of this element only, will enable 
you to master a given subject, and so long as you fail to detect 
it, the real truth remains hidden from your view. A _ loose, 
general, and vague idea you may have, even as one sees an 
object, through a foggy atmosphere, without being able to dis- 
cern its exact form, its individuality. It is the fault of many 
minds to be satisfied with such a view, and to neglect the labor 
incident to the full defining of the picture. It may be that all 
effort will fail in some.instances to bring out the details clearly ; 
but the effort should, nevertheless, he made to attain a clear 
and definite perception of what I have termed the soul of the 
truth. 

To illustrate: Volumes have been written, and more said on 
the subject of inflammation; all the phenomena thereof have 
been enumerated and the changes rung on them. Concise de- 
finitions have been attempted and criticized; and by some it 
has been said that such a thing as a correct definition of the 
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subject was an impossibility. All observers, of any experience 
whatever, recognize an inflammation when they see it, and yet 
many will fail to discern in just what it consists. 

Let us now make an effort to obtain a view of some one cir- 
cumstance in reference to inflammation, by which it differs from 
all other similar conditions. It is not pain, heat, redness, nor 
swelling, nor all of them that constitutes the condition under 
consideration, for any one or even all of them may be present 
without the part being in such a state. 

The blush which mantles the cheek of shocked and offended 
modesty, when extreme, may cause it to burn and tingle with 
heat and pain, while the actual engorgement of the vessels 
supplies the redness and swelling. 

Blood may flow in greatly increased quantities to and through 
a part, invited to do so by an increased activity of normal local 
nutrition, producing even active hypereemia. This may serve a 
temporary and useful purpose, examples of which will occur 
to the mind of any medical man; or, it may, if long continued, 
result in hypertrophy of a part; but so long as the local nutri- 
tion is only stimulated and increased in activity, so long as the 
advance and retrograde changes exactly balance each other, 
there is no inflammation. But the instant that this active 
hyperzemia is attended by oppression and impairment of local 
nutrition, inflammation begins, and in this impairment or sus- 
pension it consists; and just so soon as normal local nutrition 
is again established, inflammation has ceased, even though 
active hyperemia may yet remain. This is the key to the 
whole subject. It is the soul of the truth. 

Another illustration: You attempt the study of ulceration ; 
you read author after author; you watch the process at the 
clinic, and the probabilities are that you will obtain a confused 
idea of disintegration of tissue, mortification in miniature and 
absorption, attended by suppuration. Confusion worse con- 
founded! But careful observation of the process, in numerous 
instances, and correct analysis of what you observe and read 
will clear up the subject, and isolate the identical characteristic 
of ulceration. Disintegration of tissue in particles, or mortifi- 
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_ cation in miniature is not ulceration, for, pathologically, morti- 
fication is the same whether in miniature or on a colossal scale. 
Suppuration, although a frequent attendant on ulceration, is 
not a necessary part of the process; but by observing the 
ulcerative process you will see that tissue disappears, some- 
times without crumbling away by mortification in miniature or 
even being attended by suppuration. What has become of it? 
It is not volatile, and can not have vaporized; only one other 
method of disappearance is left, and that is by absorption; an 
absorption that destroys the integrity of tissue; and here we 
arrive at the isolated characteristic of ulceration, viz., destructive 
absorption of tissue. In this it consists and in no other process. 

Thus, gentlemen, you should think; reflect upon each and 
every subject which you enter upon, and endeavor to arrive at 
the soul of the truth. 

But there is one matter especially which I earnestly recom- 
mend you to carefully consider and endeavor fully and perfectly 
to comprehend. It is expressed in the answer to the question, 
what is disease, and how can it be prevented, alleviated, cured? 

I do not purpose to attempt an answer to this question at 
this time. That answer will be found permeating the whole 
course of instruction which you will receive in this College. 

But I warn you against regarding disease as a subtle essence 
which invades and permeates the animal being, to be charmed 
away by incantations or other spiritual means, on the one 
hand; or on the other, as a hydra-headed monster which, in 
various forms, enters the fair citadel, to be ejected only by medi- 
cinal potations, either great or small. Learn rather to look upon 
the human fabric as a delicate organism which for a time is the 
seat of a vital force, which, springing from the throne of the 
Omnipotent, wrests matter from the action and sway of mere 
chemical affinities, seizes chemical laws and harnesses them to 
its own work; permitting them to have full and unrestricted 
action in one place, modifying and controlling them in another, 
while in still another they are bound hand and foot; and the 
elements, like the lion and the lamb, are made to lie down 
together in peace and harmony. 
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This intricate and delicate organization is the seat of numer- 
ous functions all subservient to the existence of the whole, and 
playing upon one another by a system of direct and reflex 
influences, which, in harmonious action, conserve the object of 
its creation —a limited existence. 

A derangement in any single function exerts its influence 
upon others, and thus, by destroying the harmonious action of 
all, tends to shorten even the natural limit of existence. This 
is disease. 

To learn to detect it in its primary, and all its secondary » 
lesions, and to correct it—to recognize the causes which pro- 
duce it, in order to obviate them, is your mission. In that 
mission, I bid you God speed, and in behalf of my colleagues, I 
pledge you our hearty codoperation and assistance. 


THE SUPPER. 

Professor J. V. Z. Blaney then announced that the regular 
lectures of the coming course would begin at 9 o’clock in the 
morning, and stated that the faculty had prepared an entertain- 
ment for the alwmni, in a room above, to which they would in- 
vite the trustees, members of the regular profession, the College 
of Pharmacy, and the students. 

The benediction was then pronounced by the Rey. Professor 
Swing, and those included in the invitation repaired to the dis- 
secting-room, where the deceased bodies of fowls, pyramids of 
ice cream, cake, and other delicacies, were spread out for dis- 
section. 

Professor Allen took the head of the table and did the honors 
in a short speech. 

After a time spent in social conversation, the company dis- 
persed, mentally and physically gratified with the exercises of 
the evening. 

A HANDSOME GIFT. 

A fine set of surgical instruments, worth $700, has been pre- 
sented to the institution by Tieman, the celebrated manufac- 
turer, of New York, and was on exhibition in one of the rooms, 
to the admiration of the profession. 











